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PROGRESS,  REGARDLESS  OF  LANGUAGE  OR  TINT* 


In  the  results  of  arts  and  the  products  of  sciences  there  is 
no  recognition  of  the  color  or  tint  of  a  man.  In  the  arts  and 
sciences  we  do  not  say,  *' Where  were  you  born?"  We  simply 
ask,  "Do  you  know  the  truth  when  you  see  it?"  The  music  in 
Germany,  the  music  in  Spain,  the  music  in  Italy,  the  music  in 
the  United  States,  is  of  the  same  great  science  and  art.  Music 
is  a  science  over  there  just  as  much  as  it  is  at  home.  There- 
fore we  as  a  profession  should  welcome  new  ideas  and  higher 
ideals,  regardless  of  geographical  boundaries. 

There  are  other  people,  besides  United  Statesians,  who  are 
thinking  about  new  things.  There  are  other  races  battling  with 
these  very  problems.     I  remember  that  I  saw  something  in  a 
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museum  in  Berlin  that  made  me  stand  and  silently  pay  my  com- 
pliments to  Japanese  dexterity.  When  it  comes  to  porcelain 
work;  when  it  comes  to  the  work  of  fineries,  either  in  ivory  or 
metals,  they  are  high  on  the  pinnacle  of  digital  dexterity;  and 
the  world,  whether  it  wants  to  or  not,  will  continue  to  take  off 
its  hat  to  old  Japan,  because  with  her  fingers  and  with  her 
brains  they  work  with  that  infinitesimal  nicety — and  they  stick 
to  it  through  generations.  Families  upon  families  are  trained 
to  work  in  a  particular  line,  and  from  father  to  son  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  they  go  on  in  this  way.  I  was  told  in  that  Berlin 
museum  one  family  would  be  trained  continuously  along  a  certain 
line  of  metal  or  porcelain  work,  and  it  would  be  thrown  entirely 
with  their  home  life,  with  their  very  soul,  in  that  one  direction. 
Let  us  take  a  cue  from  this  principle  of  inheritance.  We 
can  not  progress  rapidly  while  we  waft  around  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  We  are  so  changeable.  One  day  we  use  porcelain, 
and  we  are  all  enthusiastic  over  it,  and  we  say,  "Porcelain 
everywhere."  Then,  five  years  after  that,  we  say,  ''Gold 
inlays,"  and  we  forget  the  porcelain;  then  we  all  rush  home  and 
say,  "Gold  inlays  everywhere."  Next  a  man  comes  to  a  clinic 
with  a  new  artificial  tooth  of  some  kind,  and  we  rush  home  and 
say,  "Change  the  bridges;  remove  the  old  bridge  and  insert 
the  new  forms."  Now,  go  just  a  trifle  slowly  in  accepting  the 
latest,  for  the  latter  is  not  always  the  best.  Remember,  too, 
that  our  patients  are  not  to  be  experimented  with  too  freely. 
Let  the  free  clinics  at  infirmaries  experiment,  for  the  public 
anticipates  protection,  even  in  most  rapid  progress. 

There  are  good  things  in  porcelain.  We  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
card porcelain;  there  are  places  for  porcelain.  But  the  man  who 
insists  that  every  broken-down  tooth  should  be  built  up  with 
porcelain  is  charged  with  overenthusiasm,  and  is  just  as  great 
a  danger  to  progress  as  the  one  who  wilfully  seeks  to  retard 
it.  We  must  have  a  middle  ground  supported  by  logic.  We 
must  stand  for  true  progress,  and  not  mere  change.  There  are 
places  for  the  gold  inlay;  there  are  places  for  gold  in  the  mouth, 
set  with  the  ordinary  hammer  and  mallet  pressure,  and  there 
are  places  where  porcelain  is  absolutely  and  insurmountably 
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the  best  of  all.  Because  why?  If  we  are  artists,  and  if  we 
want  to  have  the  world  recognize  us  as  broad  men  of  our  sci- 
ence, we  must  remember  this  one  thing — that  the  human  family 
is  our  jury.  They  don't  care  how  the  thing  is  done;  whether  it 
makes  much  work  or  whether  it  makes  you  little  work;  whether 
the  place  you  make  it  is  warm  or  hot,  or  whether  the  place  you 
make  it  is  cold  and  dismal  and  you  are  freezing.  The  public 
generally  simply  wants  the  goods;  and  the  man  that  delivers 
them  is  the  man  that  gets  the  price. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  saw  in  Dresden  a  dentist  who  got  things 
in  porcelain  that  absolutely  astonished  me,  because  he  had 
faith  in  his  art.  What  is  more  nearly  like  nature  in  teeth 
than  porcelain?  That  is  true  art,  of  course.  Let  us  not  forget 
to  view  the  substance  of  these  things. 

In  connection  with  that  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  believe  that  the  porcelain,  as  we  bake  it  today,  is 
too  glittering.  It  shines  too  much.  It  reflects  too  intensely. 
The  tooth  in  the  normal  mouth  is  inclined  to  be  dull;  and  when 
you  put  an  impression  take  it  back,  so  as  to  get  a  contact  with 
the  real  thing,  the  true  thing — the  true  thing  is  always  the  best 
thing.  When  you  place  the  Logan  crown  on  the  lateral  teeth, 
after  being  worn  in  the  mouth  for  some  months,  you  will  find 
that  the  natural  teeth  are  very  dull — do  not  reflect  the  light. 
Whereas,  the  porcelain  tooth  that  stands  beside  it,  which  does 
not  collect  the  debris  of  the  mouth,  remains  brilliant  and  shin- 
ing, and  will  not  advertise  itself  on  the  surface.  Now  that 
porcelain  is  too  bright,  too  glittering,  too  smooth;  and  if  these 
porcelains  were  treated,  possibly,  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  or  if 
we  understood  the  principle  of  baking  them  better,  or  could 
make  them  more  soft,  more  waxlike  and  more  natural,  the  por- 
celain inlay  would  still  be  a  greater  thing  than  it  is. 

Some  say  it  is  a  question  of  cement.  I  have  seen  some  of 
the  best  cement  workers  in  the  United  States  that  had  the 
exact  shade  that  was  required  to  treat  that  inlay  cavity,  and, 
lo  and  behold!  when  the  last  little  thing  was  done,  the  placing 
it  in  position  wiih  cement,  all  had  passed  away,  and  they  sat 
back  and  said:   '*Well,  it  is  too  bad!   It  was  splendidly  matched; 
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and  now  since  it  is  in  the  mouth  something  has  changed  it.'* 
What  has  changed  it?  Why,  the  method  of  attachment.  I  think 
the  method  of  attaching  these  things  wiih  cement  is  a  mistake. 
I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  we  will  attach  our  gold  inlays 
and  our  porcelain  inlays  with  some  fluid— possibly  in  the  form 
of  a  resin.  I  think  the  resin  which  violinists  use  is,  by  far, 
better  than  cement.  1  don't  know  but  what  I  am — like  a  good 
many  others  here — just  groping  around  in  the  dark;  because  I 
sometimes  feel  that  I  have  made  a  failure  of  a  thing  when  it  is 
a  success,  and  that  I  have  made  a  success  of  a  thing  that  is  a 
failure.  So,  with  all  this  groping  around,  we  have  a  fair  chance 
of  success.     I  have  used  resin  for  score  of  years. 

I  do  not  believe  in  using  one  definite  thing  all  the  time — a 
Logan  crown  all  the  time,  a  Richmond  crown  all  the  time,  or 
any  given  thing  all  the  time.  That  is  not  a  part  of  our  art. 
It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  in  knowing  when  to  apply  certain 
things. 

Suppose  a  man  who  is  building  a  piano  would  siy,  * 'Always 
put  in  a  nail  here,  or  a  screw  here,  or  a  tack  there."  They  do 
not  do  that.  There  are  some  places  in  a  piano  where  they  use 
a  nail;  there  is  a  certain  place  where  they  use  a  tack,  and  there 
is  a  certain  place  in  a  piano  where  they  even  use  a  dove-tail, 
and  there  is  another  place  in  a  piano  where  they  use  glue;  then 
there  is  another  place  in  a  piano  where  they  use  steel  within 
steel.  Now  that  is  a  lesson  for  us,  because  that  is  what  dent- 
istry is.  Everything  must  have  a  place,  and  everything  must 
find  that  place  by  sheer  judgment  of  the  individual.  There- 
fore I  say  most  of  these  things  have  their  places,  and  we  must 
train  our  judgment  to  understand  them. 

On  the  subject  of  shade  let  me  add  another  thing  in  refer- 
ence to  porcelain.  In  front  teeth  or  a  bridge  do  not  take  the 
naked  or  nascent  porcelain  tooth  and  put  it  in  the  patient's 
mouth  the  end  or  back  piece  by  the  fingers  or  a  pair  of  pliers; 
take  that  tooth  back  of  it,  and  when  you  intend  to  use  gold 
you  can  use  a  piece  of  brass,  having  enough  brass  to  stick  over 
the  edge,  so  that  you  have  not  gob  the  tooth  in  your  hand  and 
you  have  got  a  hold  of  the  brass;   hold  the  tooth  where  you 
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want  it  with  the 'brass,  and  you  will  get  exactly  what  the  tooth 
will  look  like  when  it  is  baked  up  and  put  through  the  fire.  Or, 
if  you  don't  like  that,  you  can  take  some  gilt  and  back  up  the 
the  tooth  with  that,  and  it  will  give  you  the  same  result.  By 
this  method  you  will  know  exactly  what  the  tooth  will  be  when 
you  have  the  finished  product. 

We  as  a  profession  are,  if  we  are  anything  at  all,  a  liberal 
school.  We  are,  if  we  are  anything  at  all,  seeking  education, 
and  these  gatherings  are  primarily  post-graduate  schools. 

I  might  say  one  word  in  conclusion.  Let  us  not  say  a  thing 
is  dead  and  gone  because  you  can  not  use  it.  Some  believe,  as 
a  matter  of  psychology,  that  you  can  make  a  success  of  any- 
thing. I  do  not  believe  that.  I  believe  that  there  are  some 
men  who  are  born  violinists,  and  I  believe  there  are  some  men 
who  never  in  God's  world— not  in  a  thousand  years — have  the 
rythm,  thelfeeling  and  the  soul  to  play  a  violin,  if  the  Lord 
allowed  them  to  be  taught  for  a  thousand  years.  We  are  born 
for  certain  things.  If  one  man  has  a  handicraft  with  a  mallet, 
and  another  man  can  feel  in  his  fingers,  and  another  man  can 
do  certain  distinct  things,  let's  hold  them  up  and  cheer  them 
on,  because  they  are  a  blessing  to  mankind — because  they  stick 
to  a  principle,  and  are  the  men  that  make  the  world  the  success 
that  it  is. 

If  you  see  a  dentist  who  has  a  talent  for  a  certain  phase  of 
dental  art,  encourage  him,  and  do  it  with  some  vim.  If  some 
man  in  the  profession  demonstrates  a  superior  ability  in  some 
special  direction,  do  not  let  your  envy  chill  your  feet,  but  per- 
mit your  admiration  to  warm  your  heart;  then  take  a  deep 
breath  to  reinforce  what  little  courage  you  may  have,  and  tell 
him  something  that  may  lend  strength  to  his  possibly  faltering 
inspiration.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  encourage.  Do.  not  be  too 
economical  with  your  praises.  Get  a  little  rise  in  temperature 
in  your  * 'good- will"  cells,  and  the  world  will  grow  more  beau- 
tiful, and  you  will  enjoy  the  improvement. 


Fifty  cents,  or  one-half  of  a  dollar,  will  give  you  The. 
American  Dental  Journal  for  six  months. 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  MAN'S  IDEALS 


By  D.  a.  K.  Steele,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Chicago, 

Member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Illinois 


[The  following  eloquent  address  was  delivered  to  the  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine,  and  is  filled  with  so  much  logic, 
encouragement  and  advice  that  it  is  given  our  readers  as  a  sermon. — Editor.] 
[Continued  from  page  64  of  the  March  issue.] 

The  first  elemfcnt  of  success  is  contentment.  To  succeed 
you  must  be  in  love  with  your  profession;  you  must  have  a  high 
conception  of  its  aims  and  objects;  you  mu^t  idealize  your  work. 
Your  motive  should  be  the  love  of  science,  or  the  instinct  of 
investigation;  the  love  of  service;  the  desire  to  search  out  the 
secrets  of  nature,  and  to  alleviate  human  suffering.  The  ideal 
young  professional  man  should  be  a  composite  picture,  blend- 
ing in  his  makeup  perfect  health,  mental  vigor,  honor;  honesty, 
self-reliance,  courage  and  conscience,  with  a  devotion  to  high 
ideals  and  an  unwavering  self-confidence.  Then  he  can  look 
the  whole  world  in  the  face  and  say:  "Come  on,  fellows!  I  am 
ready  for  a  tussele  with  you."  The  true  man  and  the  true 
woman  is  a  mosaic,  and  not  a  single  gem. 

Ideals  change,  but  there  must  be  a  permanent  good — a  last- 
ing, beautiful,  and  an  unchangeable  truth.  The  ideal  beauty 
has  not  yet  come  in  painting,  or  statuary,  or  music,  and  I  some- 
times think  it  never  will  come  this  side  of  the  dawning  of  the 
millenium,  unless  we  stick  closely  to  the  ideals  of  youth,  and 
home,  and  innocence,  and  purity.  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  that  blights  the  future  of  many  a  brilliant  and 
promising  young  doctor,  it  is  the  curse  of  acquiring  a  taste  for 
stimulants  or  drugs  that  enslave.  Many  of  the  brightest  minds 
in  our  profession  are  wrecked  annually  by  the  vice  that  attacks 
simultaneously  the  money,  body  and  brain  of  its  victim.  It 
leaves  nothing  untouched. 
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The  passion  for  strong  drink  blights  the  young  man's  world, 
and  leaves  just  enough  of  memory  to  catch  a  mother's  tears,  a 
sister's  sorrow,  or  a  wife's  anguish. 

Swing  says:  *'Man  can  be  good  and  happy  without  fortune 
and  without  fame,  but  he  can  not  reach  any  good  in  the  path 
of  the  drunkard." 

But  for  the  ravages  of  intemperance  and  the  universal 
nuisance,  tobacco,  the  men  of  today  would  surpass  their  fore- 
bears physically  as  well  as  intellectually.  The  world  demands 
a  doctor  who  is  educated  all  over,  whose  heart  is  tender,  whose 
hand  is  steady,  whose  eye  is  clear,  whose  tongue  is  clean,  whose 
brain  is  cultured,  whose  nerves  are  under  ]  erfect  control — one 
who  is  broad-minded,  and  who  does  not  look  at  disease  through 
the  narrow  view  of  the  specialist,  who  sees  only  from  his  own 
field  of  vision.  It  wants  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  disease 
has  been  broadened  and  deepened  and  enriched  by  a  wide  and 
varied  experience  in  professional  practice  and  sharpened  and 
polished  in  some  specialty  afterwards;  a  man  who  mixes  com- 
mon sense  with  knowledge  and  book  learning;  who  has  a  heart 
swelling  with  sympathy  for  the  poor  suiferers  who  seek  his  aid; 
who  carries  a  smiling  face  on  his  errands  of  mercy;  who  prefers 
substance  to  show,  and  who  regards  reputation  as  a  precious 
treasure,  to  be  guarded  against  the  allurements  of  modern 
society  or  the  tempting  bait  of  gold  offered  for  the  prostitution 
of  his  talents  to  the  performance  of  illicit  or  illegal  practices. 
It  demands  that  he  shall  possess  that  innate  monitor  called  con- 
science. It  takes  moral  courage  to  stand  up  for  a  principle;  to 
put  the  success  of  a  cause  or  an  institution  before  self;  to  sacri- 
fice personal  ambition  on  the  altar  of  community  of  purpose;  to 
cut  loose  from  old  friends  or  associates  for  the  sake  of  devotion 
to  duty. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  very  essential  qualification  for  success. 
Enthusiasm  is  the  charm,  is  the  blush  upon  the  fruit,  the  tint 
upon  the  flower.  Have  every  other  quality  needed  for  success, 
and  then  add  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  electric  current  that  makes 
the  world  move  and  turns  the  wheels  of  progress.  It  gives  life 
and  energy.     It  kindles  the  eye,  it  gives  a  sympathetic  hand- 
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clasp,  and  puts  good  cheer  into  the  kind  word  spoken  at  the 
sick  bed.  It  is  the  young  doctors  with  push,  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm who  make  medical  history.  He  compels  the  world  to 
honor  him  for  his  true  worth,  and  to  accept  him  for  what  he 
really  is — ofttimes  a  real  hero. 

Who  experiments?  Who  initiates  new  methods  of  treat- 
ment? Who  invents  new  instruments  and  surgical  appliances? 
The  recent  graduate.  He  it  is  who  is  bringing  about  the  won- 
derful revolution  in  uhe  treatment  of  disease  by  the  use  of  the 
opsonic  index;  by  the  introduction  of  autogenous  vaccines,  of 
biologic  serum-therapy;  by  a  scientific  multiplication  of  the 
antibodies  in  the  building  of  immunity  or  resistance  to  disease 
in  the  individual  threatened  by  tuberculosis,  tetanus,  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  or  any  of  the  saprophytic  infections,  or  so- 
called  germ  diseases.  He  it  is  who  has  made  residence  in  the 
tropics  safe  by  eliminating  mosquitoes,  the  carriers  of  yellow 
fever  germs,  and  thereby  made  the  building  of  the  Panama 
canal  possible. 

The  indomitable  will,  the  inflexible  purpose,  will  find  a  way 
or  make  one.  There  is  always  room  for  a  man  of  force.  The 
dogged  persistence  of  a  Grant,  who  would  "fight  it  out  on  that 
line  if  it  took  all  summer,"  succeeds  in  the  face  of  all  difficulties. 

Every  lecture,  every  clinic,  every  patient,  every  responsi- 
bility, every  business  transaction,  is  an  opportunity.  Make  the 
most  of  them.  The  lack  of  opportunity  is  ever  the  excuse  of  a 
weak  mind.  Give  as  much  care  and  attention  to  the  examina- 
tion and  diagonsis  of  the  case  of  a  pauper  as  you  would  to  a 
wealthy  patient. 

Let  your  motto  be  that  of  Chicago,  "I  will",  and  the  whole 
world  can  not  turn  you  back.  Resolve  upon  a  course  of  action 
and  follow  it  up  to  its  ultimate  conclusion.  Turn  not  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left.  Keep  your  eye  fixed  upon  the  goal  of  your 
ambition  and  your  success  is  assured.  Too  often  we  hear  young 
doctors  say:  "If  I  only  had  the  opportunity;  if  chance  would 
only  put  something  in  my  way." 


The  American  Dental  Journal.   One  year  for  one  dollar. 
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RESTORING  LOST  DENTAL  TISSUE 


By  W.  S.  Bennette,  B.D.S. (Liverpool),  L.D.S.(England) 


[Some  practical  ideas  and  good  methods  of  operative  and  prosthetic  pro- 
cedure can  be  gained  by  following  this  English  suggestion.  The  illustrations 
are  from  original  methods.  The  variety  of  coronal  or  occlusal  restorations 
will  interest  all  progressive  dentists.— Editor.] 

[Continued  from  page  35  of  the  February  issue.] 

In  this  specimen  there  is  no  implication  of  pulp,  the  inci- 
sive edge  is  made  flat,  with,  however,  an  incline  from  lingual 
to  buccal;  a  piece  of  porcelain  is  easily  fitted  to  this  flat  surface 
and  further  ground  to  the  required  contour;  a  groove  also  is 
made  on  its  upper  surface,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  subse- 
quently protected  by  gold.  Having  trimmed  the  porcelain  to 
correct  form,  further  attention  is  paid  to  the  tooth.  Two  lateral 
grooves  (square  in  section)  are  prolonged  from  the  flat  surface 
just  internal  to  the  marginal  ridges  to  meet  at  the  cingulum, 
where  a  deep  cut  parallel  to  the  walls  of  the  lateral  grooves  is 
made  (a  deep  cut  because  away  from  the  pulp).  The  lateral 
grooves  are  joined  very  superficially,  thus  making  the  gold 
backing  stronger.  If  care  is  taken  that  no  porcelain  is  gripped 
by  gold  (the  cause  of  so  much  cracking),  it  can  pass  through  the 
firing,  I  believe,  with  safety. 

This  is  a  specimen  showing  a  combination  of  cast  gold  and 
porcelain  inlay.  Its  technique  is  as  follows:  Having  prepared 
the  cavity  as  for  a  gold  inlay  (in  this  case  a  devitalized  tooth, 
and  thus  having  a  post  up  the  root),  the  contour  destined  to  be 
restored  by  porcelain  is  built  up  with  calcine  or  inlay  invest- 
ment with  a  little  salt,  and  carved  to  the  shape  required,  care 
being  taken  especially  with  the  back,  the  shape  of  which  will 
become  evident  by  examination  of  the  specimen  as  finished.  A 
wax  matrix  is  now  taken  and  cast,  giving  the  result  as  here 
shown  cemented  in  the  cavity.  The  aperture  represents  the 
shaping  of  the  calcine. 

The  next  step  is  to  treat  this  as  an  ordinary  cavity  to  be 
inlaid  with  porcelain,  which,  I  think,  should  be  capable  of  with- 
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standing  a  good  deal  of  strain,  but  should  the  porcelain  fracture- 
it  is  not  a  very  lengthy  repair. 

Pivot,  ordinary  porcelain  faced  crown  with  platinum  pins. 

Steele's  facing  on  badly  decayed  root. 

Tube  crown.     Logan  crown.     Davies'  crown. 

Ordinary  porcelain- faced  crown  with  platinum  pin  tooth. 

No  special  mention  need  be  made  about  this  crown  except 
that  to  avoid  fracture  during  the  firing  all  angles  should  be 
removed  from  the  back  of  the  tooth  and  the  sprue  wire  placed 
in  such  a  manner  as  shown,  and  not  in  such  a  way  that  the 
molten  metal  is  driven  directly  against  the  porcelain. 

The  Logan  crown  receives  easy  and  very  accurate  adapta- 
tion by  simply  fitting  it  to  the  labial  surface  of  the  root,  and 
after  cutting  it  loose  on  the  lingual  casting  gold  to  fill  up  the 
space. 

The  Davies'  crown  may  be  applied  to  a  root,  even  if  badly 
decayed,  below  the  cervical  margin  by  simply  surrounding  the 
pin  with  gold  requisite  to  restore  lost  tissue,  the  bed  for  the 
base  of  the  porcelain  thus  being  gold  instead  of  tooth  structure, 
as  in  restoring  a  healthy  root  by  this  form  of  crown. 

Here  again  the  porcelain  need  not  pass  through  the  firing. 

A  crown  for  a  very  badly  decayed  root  may  be  successfully 
made  by  substituting  the  ordmary  post  with  w^s  made  to  con- 
form to  all  surfaces.  This  wax  may  be  prevented  from  changing 
its  form  by  using  a  long  sprue  wire,  one  end  being  involved  in 
the  radicular  portion  of  the  matrix,  the  other  end  performing 
the  ordinary  function  in  the  casting  process.  The  illustration 
also  shows  the  use  of  the  Steele  facing,  in  which  a  tag  of  metal 
has  been  soldered  to  the  backing  previous  to  its  being  placed 
in  position  against  the  root  and  wax  matrix.  Thus  the  post  is 
cast  along  with  the  body  of  metal  support  on  the  lingual  aspect 
of  the  porcelain  facing. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  adaptation  of  an 
Ash's  tube  tooth  to  a  bicuspid  root,  correct  opposition  being 
obtained  by  an  intervening  portion  of  cast  gold  between  the 
root  and  porcelain.  This  is  easily  obtained  by  using  a  smear 
of  vaseline  to  prvent  the  wax  adhering,  and  thus  being  able  to 
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cast  without  allowing  the  porcelain  to  pass  through  any  firing. 

In  describing  the  various  forms  of  restoration  we  touched 
upon  cavity  formation.  May  I  now  before  concluding  say  a 
few  words  upon  technique  subsequent  to  this  stage.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  smear  the  cavity  with  vaseline  before  inserting 
the  wax  unless  rubber  dam  is  in  place,  as  the  moisture  of  the 
mouth  is  quite  sufficient.  With  regard  to  the  wax  used  I  would 
be  glad  to  hear  if  anyone  has  come  across  a  sample  which,  when 
heated,  remains  plastic  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  shapinf?  to 
a  cavity,  and  then  hardens  at  the  temperature*  of  the  mouth. 
If  the  wax  remains  plastic  at  the  mouth  temperature,  it  may 
be  hardened  by  means  of  ethyl  chloride  on  cotton  to  such  an 
extent  that  if  any  impediment  exists  to  its  ready  removal,  this 
will  manifest  itself  by  a  "fracture"  of  the  matrix,  and  not  a 
warping. 

There  are  many  investments  upon  the  market,  but  of  those 
I  have  tried  Ferro-plastica  has  given  the  best  surface.  I  am 
not,  however,  advocating  its  use  beyond  the  first  coating,  because 
I  think  the  second  investment  should  be  of  less  density;  such 
an  investment  as  sand  and  plaster  in  about  equal  proportions 
has  the  desired  effect.  If  any  cracking  or  shrinkage  of  this 
second  investment  takes  place,  it  invariably  happens  that  excess 
of  metal  flows  between  the  two  investments  and  never  implicates 
the  inlay.  This  condition  may  be  demonstrated  by  allowing 
the  first  investment  to  set  well,  the  second  only  for  a  short  time. 

Pure  gold  is  the  best  form  to  use,  because  it  does  not  absorb 
gases,  consequently  upon  cooling  it  has  no  gases  to  evolve.  If 
an  alloy  is  desired  for  greater  hardness  the  base  metal  should 
be  copper. 

I  am  not  in  any  position  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  various 
machines  in  use,  but  for  small  work  I  find  satisfaction  in  the  one 
here  shown,  which  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity. 

The  ring  is  heated  after  expulsion  of  the  wax  upon  the 
soldering  block,  and  steam  generated  from  the  wet  asbestos  in 
the  metal  disc  held  in  the  left  hand  and  applied  when  the  metal 
is  molten.  

The  American  Dental  Journal— One  Year  for  One  Dollar 
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DIET  AND  TEETH 


By  Dorothy  Richardson 


[The  old  story  1  hat  we  are  living  in  a  world  of  surprises  is  shown  in  this 
article,  which  deals  fearlessly  with  a  live  topic. — Editor.] 

The  simpler  generalizations  of  dental  science — such  asser- 
tions as,  for  instance,  that  either  difficult  dentition,  caries  or 
premature  loss  of  the  teeth  are  likely  to  react  unfavourably 
upon  the  general  health— are  accepted  nowadays  outside  the 
circle  of  the  specialists  among  whom  they  arose.  They  have 
penetrated  not  merely  into  the  precincts  of  general  pathology, 
but  beyond  them,  and  are  rapidly  becoming  a  part  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  public  at  large.  In  face  of  such  events  as  the 
remarks  recently  addressed  to  the  Hamburg  Dental  Associa- 
tion by  the  neurologist.  Dr.  Tromner,  from  the  text  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  whol  e  series  of  nervous  disorders  to  derive  directly 
from  dental  sources,  in  face  of  the  increasing  public  expendi- 
ture upon  dental  clinics,  it  would  seem  that  a  general  effectual 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  jaws  and  the  teeth  in  human 
well-being  were  fairly  in  sight.  However  this  may  be,  it  must 
at  the  very  least  be  conceded  that  dental  science  has  "arrived" 
in  the  world  at  large,  and  the  dental  education  of  the  medical 
profession  and  of  the  general  public  is  well  under  way. 

This  educational  process,  this  small  part  of  the  great  mod- 
ern spectacle  of  the  meeting,  the  overlapping,  the  linking  up 
and  application  to  the  life  of  the  community  of  the  results  of 
the  special  sciences,  this  general  dissemination  of  conclusions 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  pure  gain. 

A  closer  consideration  of  the  spectacle  reveals,  however, 
the  shadow  of  a  very  real  danger.  It  has  been  diagnosed  long 
ago,  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  municipal  application  of 
public  life  of  the  results  of  scientific  research,  and  it  has  been 
called  the  danger  of  over-specialization,  by  which  we  assume 
is  meant  the  risk  the  specialist  runs  of  becoming  the  blind  tool 
of  his  own  science.  The  metaphysician,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  all  the  scientists,  is  never  weary  of  reminding  us  of  the 
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price  each  science  must  pay  for  its  little  garden  patch  of  ordered 
knowledge;  of  telling  us  that  the  methodical  and  persistent 
separation  of  any  one  set  of  facts  from  the  context  of  reality 
must  in  the  end  induce  a  lack  of  mental  flexibility,  a  tendency 
to  see  things  always  from  one  point  of  view.  It  has  marked 
out  the  scope  and  limitations  of  *'the  sciences";  proved,  at  any 
rate  to  its  own  satisfaction,  that  the  utmost  any  science  can  do 
is,  as  it  were,  to  diagnose  matter,  to  collect  and  to  classify  data; 
that  the  instant  it  goes  outside  this  function  of  statement  and 
begins  to  tamper  with  "cause"  and  ''effect,"  to  try  to  apply  its 
results  to  life  as  a  whole,  it  is  carried,  powerless,  round  a  vicious 
circle;  that  no  conceivable  pooling  of  the  results  of  the  various 
sciences,  essential  as  they  are  to  our  progressive  control  of 
matter,  will  tell  us  anything  about  life. 

Behind  the  castigations  of  the  metaphysicians  is  the  deep- 
rooted  and  growing  popular  prejudice  against  the  specialist, 
an  increasing  impatience  of  accepted  ideas  and  conclusions, — 
a  growing  tendency  to  keep  adrift  on  the  adventurous  sea  of 
alternatives, — and  it  is  perhaps  in  venturing  out  sometimes  upon 
this  breezy  ocean  that  the  specialist  may  find  not  only  a  health- 
giving  expansion  of  his  being,  but  a  positive  antidote  to  the 
characteristic  danger  which  besets  bis  calling.  It  is  not  sug- 
gested that  metaphysical  aeroplaning  is  the  only  pathway  to 
reality,  but  that  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  from  time  to 
time  make  a  practice  of  "scrapping"  our  own  ideas  and  con- 
clusions, of  listening  to  the  assertions  of  our  polar  opposites, 
of  regarding  our  own  generalization  as  part  of  a  wider  general* 
ization  and  ceasing  to  be  hag-ridden  by  our  own  point  of  view. 

For  example,  in  the  present  case  let  it  be  said  for  a  moment 
that  instead  of  difficult  dentition  "causing"  nervous  disturbances, 
bad  digestion,  etc.,  the  difficult  dentition  and  the  nervous  and 
other  disturbances  are  all  of  them  branches  of  one  evil  root; 
are  all,  as  has  been  maintained,  the  results  of  mal-nutrition,  of 
some  form  of  starvation  through  over  or  under  feeding. 

That  the  dentist  may  reap  the  benefit  of  considering  this 
point  of  view  without  necessarily  entering  into  a  consideration 
of  the  now  humorous  schools  of  dietetics  has  become  during 
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the  last  few  years  increasingly  clear.  There  is  a  growing  body 
of  evidence  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that,  whatever  system  of 
dietary  be  followed,  there  will  result,  provided  it  be  faithfully 
followed,  on  the  whole  much  the  same  series  of  benefits;  in 
adults,  an  increased  resisting  power  and  the  gradual  relaxing 
of  diseased  conditions;  in  children,  an  exemption  from  sickness 
from  birth — no  tooth  troubles,  no  infectious  disorders.  How- 
ever great  an  allowance  we  may  make  for  the  healthy  reaction 
upon  the  individual  of  any  system  whatsoever  entailing  thought, 
eifort,  resistance,  anything,  in  a  word,  implying  "controls,"  still 
there  seems  very  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  various  systems, 
*taken  as  a  whole,  spell  restricted  dietary,  and  that  this  is  a 
very  large  part  of  their  success.  We  are  reaping  today  the 
result  of  a  generation  of  food  faddism.  The  pioneers  are  bring- 
ing up  their  children,  and  the  now  voluminous  reform  diet  press 
of  Europe  furnishes,  month  by  month,  a  mass  of  documentary 
evidence  as  to  the  immunity  of  these  children  from  "convul- 
sions," teething  and  all  other  dental  troubles,  nervous  troubles 
and  the  list  of  maladies  which  we  have  grown  to  regard  as  part 
of  the  regular  program  of  childhood. 

Certain  important  features  are  common  to  all  the  systems. 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between 
hunger  and  its  perversion,  the  nervous  appetite  or  craving  for 
food  which  is  "normal"  in  those  whose  stomach  has  become  a 
sac  demanding  repletion,  and  incapable  of  discharging  its  duties 
without  the  whip  of  highly-seasoned,  sugary  or  in  some  way 
stimulating  and  varied  dietary.  An  over-plentiful  or  over- 
concentrated  "vegetarian"  dietary  will  produce  it.  It  seems  to 
be  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  habitual  consumption 
of  meat,  manufactured  sugar  or  alcohol.  Children  of  food 
reformers  are  never  pressed  to  eat— a  day  or  more  of  voluntary 
fasting  by  a  healthy  child  is  taken  as  a  hint  and  not  as  a  disas- 
ter; food  is  plain  rather  than  tempting,  and  varied  at  different 
repasts  or  on  successive  days  rather  than  mixed.  A  long  inter- 
val is  allowed  between  food  and  sleep,  which  is  regarded  equally 
with  feeding  as  a  positive  process  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
tranquil  body.     It  is  asserted  by  those  who  observe  this  last 
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rule  that  the  tossing  and  restlessness  so  common  during  the 
early  hours  of  a  child's  night  do  not  occur. 

That  the  importance  of  the  "how"  and  the  "when"  is  supe- 
rior, within  reasonable  limits,  to  the  "what"  of  nutrition  is 
strikingly  borne  out  by  the  observations  of  such  men  as  Dr. 
Rabagliati,  who,  while  holding  the  still  exceptional  position  of 
denying  that  either  bodily  energy  or  bodily  heat  "come  from" 
food,  yet  regards  the  nutritional  function  as  the  doorway  of  all 
the  bodily  ailments,  and  bases  his  practice  on  restriction,  with 
results  that  are  to  the  casual  observer  little  short  of  miraculous. 

While  deprecating  the  adoption  of  any  special  selection  of 
foodstuffs,  he  does,  however,  pay  tribute  to  the  fruitarians  in 
one  respect — their  transformation  of  the  phenomenon  of  child- 
birth to  one  of  painlessness  and  ease.  In  his  most  recently 
published  book  he  includes  some  statistics  of  "fruit  babies." 
Most  of  the  now  commonplace  characteristics  of  food  reformers — 
exemption  from  catarrhs,  viscosities,  congestions,  arthritism 
and  all  they  imply,  absence  of  children's  diseases  and  feminine 
"ailments,"  immunity  from  infection,  etc. — follow,  he  finds, 
from  right  behavior  in  the  matter  of  nutrition. 

The  dental  specialist  may,  of  course,  come  back  from  all 
wanderings  whatsoever  among  the  results  of  other  workers 
with  the  remark  that  it  may  all  be  very  true,  but  that  his  con- 
cern, after  all,  is  to  deal  with  the  results  of  unwisdom.  Even 
so,  is  it  not  as  well  to  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  young 
families  growing  up  in  Europe  who  have,  in  practice,  solved 
the  question  of  why  our  teeth  decay?  May  not  an  acquaintance 
with  this  body  of  evidence  be  of  service  to  him  when  he  is  faced 
by  questioning  parents  and  guardians? 

We  may  perhaps  fitly  conclude  these  outlined  suggestions 
with  a  quotation  from  the  last  page  of  a  controversy  taking 
place  recently  in  the  English  independent  food-reform  press 
between  a  reformer  and  an  outsider  on  the  subject  of  teeth. 

The  reformer,  a  fully  qualified  medical  man,  maintained 
that  teeth  decay  "from  the  inside."  The  outsider  protested. 
The  reformer  then  explained  that  he  meant  that  healthy  teeth 
and  a  healthy  mouth  need   not  fear  bacteria.     The  outsider 
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responded  to  the  effect  that  the  **cause"  of  caries,  being  noth- 
ing less  than  the  sum  of  all  the  conditions,  was  impossible 
exhaustively  to  formulate;  but  that  it  was  at  least  as  untrue  to 
say  merely  that  the  teeth  decay  from  the  inside  as  to  maintain 
that  the  trouble  was  solely  outside — that,  in  fact,  the  "truth" 
lay  somewhere  between  the  two  extreme  propositions.  The 
reformer,  getting  the  last  word,  discussed,  first  of  all,  the  func- 
tions of  lime  and  other  salts  in  the  development  of  the  bodily 
structures,  and  then  said: 

''Bones — and  here  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  lodgment 
of  decaying  food  particles — are  then  in  that  condition  in  which 
microbes  can  attack  and  injure  them.  This  is  what  I  meant 
when  I  stated  in  my  article  that  lime  starvation  was  the 'pri- 
mary cause  of  dental  decay,  just  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  rickets, 
and  that  the  disease  proceeded  from  within  outwards. 

*'The  microbes  which  abound  in  food  particles  will,  I  affirm, 
have  no  bad  effect  upon  the  perfectly  healthy  teeth  of  persons 
and  children  who  are  correctly  fed.  If  it  were  otherwise  no 
one  whatever  would  ever  have  any  teeth  left  at  all.  The 
microbe  never  interferes  with  healthy  tissues;  it  only  attacks 
structures  starved,  weakened  and  devitalized  by  wrong  feeding 
and  unhealthy  modes  of  living.  To  say  that  microbes  will  not 
attack  the  part  kept  clean  by  the  tongue,  lips  or  cheeks  is 
equivalent  to  stating  that  there  are  no  microbes  there  to  begin 
the  work  of  destruction. 

"Superficially,  dental  decay  begins  on  the  enamel  surface 
of  the  teeth  when  food  particles  lodge  upon  them,  thus  eating 
into  and  destroying  the  tooth  substance,  but  we  do  not  infer 
from  this  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  is  the  effect, 
while  the  cause  lies  deeper  and  in  the  blood. 

''The  point,  however,  I  have  always  wished  to  emphasize 
is  that  all  the  tooth-brushing,  mouth  washing,  etc.,  which 
orthodox  dentists  say  is  essential,  will  fail  to  arrest  caries 
unless  we,  first  of  all,  attend  to  the  diet  and  general  physical 
environment  of  the  child." 
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DENTISTS  SHOULD  STUDY  THE  HEART 


By  D.  R.  Kendall,  M.D.,  L.D.S. 


[The  average  dentist  administers  an  anaesthetic,  either  local  or  general, 
oftener  than  the  average  physician,  and  he  should  have  a  fundamental  con- 
ception of  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  heart  is  the  engine  which  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  use  of  anaesthetics.  The  boiler  or  lungs,  too,  require 
attention . —Editor.] 

When  the  doctor  puts  his  ear  to  your  chest,  or  applies  the 
stethoscope  (which  only  conducts  the  sound  more  clearly),  what 
does  he  hear?  The  sound  of  the  normal  heart  is  like  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  syllables  ''lub-dup"  close  to  each  other.  These 
syllables  are  heard  in  quick  succession,  and  then  comes  a  pause — 
the  diastole  or  resting  period  of  the  great  force  pump.  The 
sound  "lub"  is  that  of  the  blood  flowing  out  under  muscular 
pressure,  and  the  "dup''  is  the  closing  of  the  aortic  valves.  If 
this  sound  ''dup"  is  not  heard,  it  shows  that  the  aortic  valves 
are  destroyed  or  not  working. 

The  latest  explanation  of  this  first  sound,  'Mub,'*  is  that  it 
is  caused  by  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  heart  and  the 
impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  chest  wall.  The  first  sound  is 
heard  more  clearly  over  the  apex  of  the  heart,  the  poinb  of  the 
chest  nearest  to  the  ventricle.  The  second  sound  is  best  heard 
over  the  aortic  valves,  which  lie  beneath  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  just  by  the  third  rib. 

If  you  close  a  door  with  great  force  the  slam  is  very  loud; 
and  if  the  tension  in  the  aorta  is  very  high  the  sound  "dup"  is 
louder  than  usual.  This  is  most  important  to  the  physician,  for 
he  then  knows  that  there  is  high  arterial  tension,  due  to  what 
is  termed  an  aneurism. 

If  the  sound  '*]ub"  is  weaker  than  normal,  it  would  indicate 
a  weakness  of  the  heart  muscle,  and  this  is  the  case  in  fevers. 
In  typhoid  fever,  for  instance,  when  this  first  sound  is  very 
weak  we  know  that  the  heart  is  so  weak  as  to  make  the  case 
alarming. 

A  heart  is  said  to  have  a  ''murmur"  when  the  sharp  **dup" 
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disappears  and  the  listening  physician  hears  a  softened  noise 
called  a  '^murmur."  If  you  try  to  say  ''dup"  with  your  lips 
open,  the  sound  uttered  will  be  like  that  the  doctor  hears  in 
the  diseased  heart  whose  valves  do  not  close  properly.  The 
sound  produced  is  something  like  ''duff,"  and  if  the  mitral  valve 
does  not  work  well  the  first  syllable  is  softened  into  "luff."  If 
both  valves  work  poorly  the  sound  is  *'luff-duff  ' — luff-duff";  but 
if  both  valves  are  very  much  out  of  order  the  sound  is  like  that 
of  a  bellows,  ''oho-oho." 

Most  persons  speak  of  the  heart  as  if  it  were  a  single  organ; 
but  actually  it  is  two  hearts  joined  together,  the  right  and  the 
left  heart.  The  right  sends  the  blood  through  the  lungs  so  that 
it  may  be  aerated,  or  acted  upon  by  the  oxygen  in  the  inhaled 
air;  while  the  left  heart  sends  the  blood  through  the  body  in 
order  to  nourish  the  tissues. 

Both  of  these  hearts  receive  the  blood  from  the  large  veins 
into  the  auricles,  which  by  contracting  send  the  blood  on  into 
the  ventricles,  and  when  these  powerful  muscles  contract  the 
right  ventricle  pumps  the  blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery  on 
the  way  to  the  lungs,  and  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta, 
which  distributes  the  blood  all  over  the  body;  so  that,  after 
having  nourished  the  nerves  and  the  muscles,  it  returns  through 
the  veins  to  the  heart,  there  to  be  pumped  into  the  lungs  for 
purification  by  the  oxygen  before  again  passing  through  the 
system. 

The  difference  in  the  sounds  of  the  right  and  left  ventricles 
is  traced  to  the  difference  in  resistance  of  the  aorta  and  the 
pulmonary  artery.  The  pulmonary  artery  resists  with  only 
one-third  the  strength  of  the  aorta;  so  the  pumping  force 
required  is  less,  and  the  noise  of  the  closing  gates  is  that  much 
less. 

It  is  true,  then,  that  when  the  physician  listens  to  the 
beating  of  a  patient's  heart  through  his  stethoscope  the  heart 
speaks  to  him  in  unmistakable  language.  When  it  plainly  says 
"lub-dup,"  he  knows  that  all  is  well  with  this  important  organ, 
q.nd  he  pats  the  patient  on  the  shoulder,  saying:  "Nothing 
serious;   you'll  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two."     When,  however, 
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the  heart  says  "lub-duff,"  he  knows  that  the  aortic  valve  is  not 
working  properly,  and  takes  the  proper  steps  to  correct  it. 
When  the  heart  says  "luff-dup,"  he  is  sure  that  the  mitral 
valves  are  out  of  order,  and  he  tries  to  reach  them. 

When  the  heart  says  "luff-duff,"  he  draws  a  solemn  face, 
for  both  valves  are  out  of  order;  and  when  it  says  "oho-oho," 
he  digs  down  into  1  i  >  bag  and  goes  to  work  at  once,  for  all  is 
radically  wrong.  

SUCCESS  IN  DENTAL  PRACTICE 


By  Dr.  C.  N.  Johnson 


[Dr.  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Dental  Review,  has  kindly  consented  to  allow 
your  editor  the  privilege  of  publishing  extracts  from  his  new  book,  and  the 
following  from  chapter  IV  is  here  given.  Old  and  young  will  get  good  advice 
to  follow.     The  booklet  has  160  pages,  and  costs  $1.25.     Order  through  The 

American  Dental  Journal. — Editor.] 

Advise  the  patient  always  for  what  you  believe  to  be  the 
best,  irrespective  of  your  own  financial  relation  to  the  matter; 
and  when  the  fact  that  you  do  this  becomes  known,  as  it  surely 
must,  it  will  prove  a  strong  tie  to  bind  people  to  you. 

The  dentist  should  early  seek  to  establish  a  community  of 
interest  betvveen  the  patient  and  himself,  so  that  their  relation- 
ship becomes  something  more  than  a  mere  barter  of  money  for 
professional  services.  He  who  develops  an  abiding  friendship 
between  himself  and  thos<^.  who  come  to  his  office  will  never 
lack  for  patients,  and  some  of  the  most  cherished  associations 
of  a  lifetime  may  be  made  in  this  way. 

If  a  young  man  draws  people  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  inherent 
qualities  of  sturdy  manhood  and  uniform  good-will  in  society, 
they  will  naturally  inquire  into  his  calling,  and  the  next  step 
to  that  of  their  patronage  is  easy.  But  there  is  one  feature  of 
this  that  requires  careful  consideration.  It  is  better  always 
that  people  should  not  become  personally  too  friendly  or  familiar 
with  the  dentist,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  proper  conduct  of 
a  practice  there  are  always  certain  requirements  which  the 
^dentist  must  demand  of  the  patient,  and  to  which  the  patient, 
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if  approached  on  a  strictly  professional  basis,  will  graciously 
accede,  but  which,  if  the  dentist  is  a  close  personal  friend,  will 
not  be  so  likely  to  be  considered  obligatory.  In  other  words, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  establish  legitimate  professional  discipline 
with  a  friend  than  with  a  stranger.  The  one  matter  of  appoint- 
ments will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  dentist,  in  order  to  profitably  occupy  his 
time,  to  arrange  for  his  work  on  appointment,  and  it  is  to  him 
a  question  of  considerable  moment  that  appointments  be  kept 
punctually.  With  a  stranger  this  is  quickly  recognized  and 
abided  by,  but  an  intimate  friend  is  quite  likely  to  ignore  his 
obligation  on  the  ground  of  familiarity,  and  to  presume  on  his 
friendship  with  the  dentist  for  all  kinds  of  laxity.  As  has 
already  been  said,  it  is  better  to  obtain  patients  among  strangers ; 
and  then,  when  they  have  become  familiar  with  the  business 
methods  of  the  dentist,  they  will  not  depart  from  those  methods, 
and  can  safely  be  made  into  close  personal  friends. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  category  of  professional 
meanness  which  can  compare  in  the  slightest  degree  with  an 
effort  to  use  the  church  as  a  medium  of  securing  practice  on 
the  part  of  a  man  who  otherwise  has  no  interest  in  it.  To  pose 
as  a  church-going  man,  or  as  one  who  has  religious  motives,  by 
an  individual  whose  only  aim  is  to  further  his  business  ventures, 
is  the  basest  of  all  perfidy,  and  should  entitle  him  to  the  hearty 
contempt  of  everyone.  Hypocrisy  is  bad  enough  in  any  rela- 
tion in  life,  but  hypocrisy  which  uses  the  church  as  a  cloak 
behind  which  to  build  up  worldly  interests,  is  absolutely  beyond 
the  pale  of  decency  or  tolerance.  Unless  the  young  man  has 
religious  instincts,  or  can  go  to  church  with  pure  motives,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  mutual  or  moral  benefit,  he  would  bet- 
ter stay  away;  or  if  he  desires  to  go  as  a  means  of  mutual 
enjoyment,  let  him  at  least  avoid  assuming  a  sanctimonious  air- 
or  taking  any  prominent  part  in  the  functions  of  the  church. 
In  other  words,  let  him  avoid  hypocrisy  or  deceit.  No  matter 
how  successful  a  man  may  seem  to  be  at  this  kind  of  a  game; 
for  a  time,  his  sins  will  surely  find  him  out,  and  his  ultimate 
portion  will  be  contempt  and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
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Even  if  he  could  succeed  in  deceiving  the  people,  and  thereby 
secure  their  patronage,  there  is  always  behind  every  hypocrit- 
ical act  a  corresponding  disintegration  of  character  in  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  which  ultimately  will  undermine  the  strongest 
personality  and  defeat  the  shrewdest  aims. 

Let  the  young  man  be  honor-bright  in  every  relation  of  life» 
but  particularly  let  him  avoid  trafficking  with  things  so  sacred 
as  the  religious  convictions  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
I  would  rather  cope  with  an  open-handed  devil  any  time  than 
trust  for  one  moment  the  fawning  pretense  of  a  sanctimonious 
hypocrite.  Permanent  success  never  yet  came  from  following 
unworthy  motives;  and  of  all  these  methods  none  is  more 
detestable  than  the  one  of  working  the  church  for  professional 
purposes.  

COMMENT 

There  are  always  some  whp  are  behind  in  every  phase  of 
human  endeavor — a  few  are  backward  about  paying  their  sub- 
scription. Save  me  the  trouble  of  sending  a  bill,  and  do  what 
others  do — pay  without  having  the  bill  sent. 


jTyzyz/y^  <^j^  :?7^^z?e_/y:^ZY^j^o^^ 


The  rich  of  Chicajro  are  supiil.vitiK  new  shoes  to  the  ^vaifs 
and  the  poor.  Now  take  these  little  tots  to  the  neighborhood 
dentist  and  hsve  their  teeth  attended  and  you  will  have  done 
the  most  humanitarian  service. 


Horace  Fletcher  recently  said:  ''Theodore  Roosevelt's  phy- 
sical endurance,  and  mental  activity,  is  due  in-  no  small  degree 
to  his  good  teeth  and  the  zealous  care  he  gives  them." 


W^  ^' ' 


.,::::j;^,   f 


The  most  expensive  hat  is  unbecoming,  when  the  teeth  are 
neglected.  A  $12.00  hat  is  supposed  to  last  three  months,  while 
a  $12  crown  is  expected  to  do  service  a  life-time.  Ladies  be  fair. 


'^    V/7>fi<?/iS3p7cW/?>E>CM/6>«2»^ 


The  new  toilet  bay  with  mirror  and  compartments,  is  de- 
voted to  the  teeth  rather  than  the  hair  and  face.  Dental  cream, 
oral  brush,  tooth  quills  and  floss  thread  are  in  evidence. 


A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  nine  out  of  ten. 

— Editof. 


House  cleaning  period  oft  finds  truth  stranger  than  fiction. 

Mrs.  Particular  (who,  by  chance,  finds  the  servant  using 
the  Mrs.  Particular  toothbrush)— "Why,  Olga!  what  are  you 
cleaning  now?'' 

Miss  Olga  (a  recent  comer,  but  alive  to  imitate  the  mis- 
tress)—"You  said,  'Olga,  clean  everything  in  the  house';  and 
my  floor  broom  is  cleaner  than  your  mouth  broom,  and  I  am 
washing  it  in  your  brandy  glass." 
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CONTINENTAL 

and 

COMMERCIAL 

TRUST  and  SAVINGS 

BANK 

Chicago, 


Latest  list  of  Municipal,  Railroad  and 
Corporation  bonds,  paying  4  per  cent  to 
6  percent  interest,  will  be  cheerfully 
sent  on  request.  Ask  for  circular  No. 
2021  D, 


3  per  cent  interest  paid  on  savings 


Capital  $3,000,000. 
Capital   stock  of  bank  is  owned  by  the 
stockholders    of    the    Continental    and 
Commercial   National  Bank  of  Chicago. 


Every  object  has  a  shadow. 
If  you  wish  yours  just  right 
go  to  a  photographer  who 
knows. 

DAQUERRE 
STUDIO 

Mr*.   I^assw^llf  Afanag-er 

McClurge  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Lasswell,  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  official  photog- 
rapher of  the  American 
Dental  Journal. 

Have  your  dental  models 
made  at  the  Daguerre  Studio. 

Class    pictures,    society 
groups  and  family 


Orthodontic    Appliances 


Materials  and  Supplies  made  from 
Nickel  Silver  Gold  Plated, 
Precious  Metal  and  Non- 
Corrosive  Metal. 

THE     BLUE 
ISLAND  BRAND 

Dr.  Varney  E.  Barnes'  Appli- 
ances Patented. 

We  make  it  a  specialty  to  fit 
Appliances  to  models  ready  to 
put  in  patient's  mouth,  with  full 
particular  instructions. 

Screw  Posts  and  Screw  Wires  non- 
corrosive  metal,  gold  color. 

Ask  for  our  Ne^w  Caialogug 
de  Luxe  Edition 


BLUE  ISLAND  SPECIALTY  CO. 


^For  Sale  by  Dental 
Dealers  Everytvhere 


BAumCBctiivBn 


BLUB  ISLAND,  ILL. 
U.  S  •       .A. 
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Quality,  Price  and  Service 

Our  Gold  Plate  and  Gold  Solders  are  the  favorities 
with  Crown  and  Bridge  Workers  everywhere. 
Their  use  increases  the  sum  total  of  mechanical  efficiency 
and  makes  every  hour  of  the  day  more  valuable  to  every 
busy  dentist. 

PRICE    LIST 


Gold  Foil,  K  oz $  8.86 

GoldFoll.Ho« 12.60 

Gold  roll,  per  02 26.00 

Gold  Cylinders,  ^  ox 8.50 

Gold  Cylinders  ^  ojs 18.26 

Gold  Cylinders,  per  oz 26.60 

14K  Solder,  per  dfvt 66 

16K  Solder,   per  dwt 75 

ISKSolder,  per  dwt 86 

SOK8older,  per  dwt 96 

f2K6older,  perdtrt 1.00 

Ctin  Solder 96 

Sllter  Solder,  p«r  oz 90 

SKGoldPlate,  perdwt 86 

fOK  Gold  Plate,  per  dwt 96 

i2K  Gold  Plate,  per  dwt 1.06 

Coin  Gold  Plate,  perdwt 1.02 


2SK  Gold  Plate,  per  dwt 11.08 

24C  G«ld  Plate,  ii«r  dwt 1.10 

Crowa  Metal,  perdwt. 1.80 

€lMp  MeUl,  per  dwt 1.10 

Clasp  Wire,  perdwt 1.15 

ISK  Geld  Wire,  per  dwt 93 

80K  Gold  Wire,  per  dwt 1.00 

PlatlKva  Sheet Market  Price 

PlafiMiill  Fell,  for  l«lay  Work Market  Price 

PlallMai  Irldio  Wire Market  Price 

P«w  ^WTer Market  Price 

PwreXlmv,  per  oc 10 

PovoTIc,  perOB 07 

PmeCepper,  per«e 05 

WklteHlamond  Aliej,  per  os  1.50 


Unequalled  mail  order  service.  Large  stock  to  select  from. 
All  orders  filled  as  soon  as  they  reach  us — and  back  to  you  as  fast 
as  the  mail  or  express  can  carry  them.  There  is  ao  delay  at  our  end 
of  the  line. 

WE    PAY    THE    FOLLOWING     CASH     FOR     SCRAP    GOLD. 

PLATINUM.    ETC. 


Per  Dwt. 

Oold-FlUlngs fl.OO 

Gold   Scrap 72  to  .88 


Per  Dwt» 

««ld    FUlB8« «Oto  .75 

Scrap  Platlanm Market  Price 


BENCH  AND  FLOOR  8WEBPIMG8  REFINED 

Thomas  J.   Dee  &  Co. 

Gold,  Silver  and  Platlnnni  Refiners 


Smeltliif  Works: 

317  East  Ontario  Street 


Mfttn  office  mud  Stlesroom: 

lOlO  Mailers  Bide.  5  S.  Wibash  Ave. 

(67  and  69,  old  number)  C^  HTC^  A  fSO 

By  mentioning  the  AMERICAN  DENTAL  JOURNAL  whan  writing  to  the  AdrertuieM  you  cwiU 
fer  a  favor  upon  both  the  Advcrtiaer  and  Journal- 
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^PYORRHEA 

The  Original  Zinc  Chloride  Preparation  will 
give  results  in  Pyorrhea  treatments  which 
will  surprise  you,  and  gratify  your  patients. 
It's  a  fact,  not  a  theory. 

LAVORIS  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Indiana  Dental  College 

A  good  school  in  a  good  city.  : 
Both  young  men  and  young  wom- 
en admitted,  :  :  :  : 
If  you  are  interested  in  a  profession 
write  for  a  catalogue.  Address  the 
college  at 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

AMERICAN 
DENTAL 

JOURNAL 
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Fort  Dearborn 
National  Bank 

United  States  Depositary 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS 

$2,600,000 

FORT  DEARBORN   TRUST 
AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

THREE  PER  CENT  INTEREST 

ON  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

Deposits  made  before  the  tenth  of  each 

month  bear  interest  from  the  first 

WM,  A.  TILDEN President 

NELSON  N.  LAMPERT.. Vice  President 

JOHN  B.  0HEA Cashier 

CHA8.  A  TILDEN Asst.  Cashier 

STANLEY O.jniLLERManer  BondDept 
B.  C.GLENNY...Secy.  and  Trust  Officer 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

MONROE  Sl  OLARK  STS. 


Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois 

125  West  Monro©  Street,  Chicago. 
Capital  Surplu*  and  Profit  16,000.000 

DEPARTMENTS, 

Bankins  Department.— Every  Facility  for 
handling  the  checking  account  of  Inalvldu- 
al6,  firms  and  corporations.  Interest  al- 
low d  on  satisfactory  balances.  Loans 
made  on  approved  collateral.  Demand  and 
time  certificates  of  deposit. 

Trust  Department.— Authorized  by  law  to  ac- 
cept trusts  of  all  kinds.  It  has  exception- 
al facilities  for  the  work  required  in  all 
fiduciary  relations,  such  as  administrator, 
guardian,  custodian,  conserrator  or  trustee 
also  registrar  and  transfer  agent  of  corpor- 
ations. 

SaTings  Department.— Three  per  cent  allowed 
on  sayings  deposits.  Special  waiting  and 
retiring  rooms  for  women. 

Bond  Department.— Buys  and  sella  D.  S.  Gor- 
ernment,  foreign  goverment,  state,  muni- 
ciipal,r»i'road.  public  service,  corporation 
and  building  bonds.  List  of  investments 
yielding  4  to  <  per  cent  on  application, 

Bcal  Estate  Loan  Department.— High  grade  real 
estate  bonds  and  mortgages,  netting  5  to 
6  per  cent,  for  sale.  Mortgage  loans  negoti- 
ated on  well  located  improved  Chicago  and 
suburban  property.  Building  loans  a  spe- 
cialty. Reasonable  rates.  Prompt  ser- 
vices. 

Safe  Deposit  TaultB.— Thirteen  different  sizes 
and  styles  of  boxes  ranging  in  price  from 
$3.90  to  $125.00  a  year.  Separate  storage  room 
fur  trunks  and  bulky  packages.  Special 
accommodations  for  women. 

The  Business  of  Dentists  and  Their  Families  /» 
Especially  Solicited.  


GhiGaoo  G0II6Q6  ot  Dental  ^mm 


DENTAL  DEPARTMENT  VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 

FOUNDED  IN   1880        2420  QRADUATES 


HAS  CONTINUED  UNDER   THE  MANAGEMENT  OP  ITS   FOUNDBBS  SINCE  ITS  OR-    ^ 

GANIZATION  i 

OCT.  8.  1918,  BNDINO  ABOUT  JUNE  1,  1914  > 

INSTRUCTION  IS  COMPLETE  IN  EVERY  DETAIL  J 

THE  CLINICAL  MATIRIAL  IS  ABUNDANT.  WHILE  THI  COLLEGE    BUILDING  AND    i 

EQUIPMENT  OPPER  UNSURPASSED  FACILITIES  > 

TO  THE  DENTAL  STUDENT  ^ 

FOR  CATALOGUE  ADDRESS  \ 

DR.  TRUMAN  W.  BROPHY,  t 

DCAN  ^ 

17460  W.  HARRISON  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL  | 
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OVER  65  YEARS* 
PERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 

Tiyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
i^nlolcly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whetlier  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confldent'.al.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
aent  free.  Oldest  apency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
spec.-r'l  notice^  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  JIntericdm 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  Tinrprest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  journal.  Q'ernis,  $3  a 
vear;  four  months,  f].  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &Co.36*«'-''"'"New  York 

Branch  Office.  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Prompt  and  courteous 
service  and  absolute 
security  are  afforded 
to  depositors  in  the 

First  Tr\ist  and 
SoLvings  Batnk 

Savings  deposits  bear 
3%  interest.  Special 
deposits  are  given  par- 
ticular attention.  In- 
terest-bearing time 
and  demand  certifi- 
cates of  deposits  issued 

James  B.  Forgon,  President 
Emile  K.  Boisot,  Vice-Pres. 


Northwest 
Corner 
Monroe  and 
Dearborn  Sts. 


Capital 

and 

Surplus 

$7,500,000 


First  in  the  thoughts  and  appreciation 
of  intelligent  property-owners  and  agents, 
because  of  its  always  prompt ,  honest,  cour- 
teous business  methods  and  its  matchless 
indemnity !  There  are  many  fire  insur- 
ance companies,  but  only  one  ff^gU# 

WESTERN     DEPARTMENT 

29  So.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

J.  L.  WHITLOCK,  MANAGER 
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f 
} 


a  If  your  subscription 
has  expired,  send  one 
doU^ar.  It  w^ill  save 
sending  you  a  person- 
al bill,  and  you  w^ill  be 
supporting  a  journal 
that  supports  you. 


ySr.S!r 


\    DR.  B.  J.  CIGRAND 


BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS 
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CIGRAND'S 

ANCHORAGE 
METAL 

IN  SITTING  CROWNS,  CAST  THIS 
MFTAL  ABOUT  THE  POST  OF  CROWNS 
To  ACCURATELY  FIT  THE  ROOT  CANAL. 
THEN  APPLY  A  THIN  MIX  OF  CIGRAND'S 
CONCRETE  CEMENT  AND  ANCHORAGE 
IS   ACCOMPLISHED. 

Literature  describing  fuUy  Ito  ▼aried 
mei  in  proNthesls,  mailed  free. 

DIRECTIONS 

USE  BUN8EN  FLAME  AND  DO  NOT 

OVERFUSE 

Price,  per  Troy  ounce  package     -     >    $1.00 
6  ounces,  $5.00 

F.  W.  LEONARD,    sole  Amnt 
Logan  Square  CHICAGO. 


CIGRAND'S 

Concrete  Cement 

Especially  adapted  for  crowti  and 
bridge  work.  UnequallBd  as  a  toorii 
structure  preservative.  On  accowut  of 
its  pink  shade,  recommended  for  dista.! 
and  cervical  cavities.  When  used  in  con* 
junction  with  Cigrand's  AnchoraKe  Metal, 
will  permanently  lodge  crowns  and 
bridges^.  The  for-wula  of  this  cement  l8 
such  that  its  durability  and  less  solubili* 
ty  make  it  a  superior  element  in  both 
operative  and  prosithetic  operations,  li  \% 
less  porous  and  withstands  wear  longer 
then  any  oth«»r  cement. 


DIRECTIOinS— Mix  thoroughly  on  gluM 
•lab.    Use  pressure  witb  a  bttff  srpatula. 

Price^  Liquid  only,  50Cts.  Powder  only,  SOCto. 
Package  of  Powder  and  Liquid,  $L00 
Per  half  dozen  packages,    -    -     6.00 


F.  W.  LEONARD, 
Logan  Square 


80LC  AfiCNT 

CHICAQO. 


Send  Postal  Oard  for  Literature. 


ALLOY       ALLOY 

Per  a  first-class  Alloy  at  a  Reasonable  Price 
T^JB  Ti?^  A  tTvSF^iS  CI  A  Iv  WNlTn  ^\JLJLOY 
^l^fju  a    \/   j^   c    E 

Will  Hold  its  CJolor  and  Will  Not  Shrink. 
Sold  with  a  Guarantee. 

TBTRnAU  nnNTAL  DBJt^OT, 

385  Westminister  Street  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
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ATLAS 
DENTAL 
COMPANY 

LABORATORIES 
GOLD    CROWNS 

22  Karat  30  Gauge 

Centrals,  Laterals  &  Cuspids       -       $1.10 
Bicuspids  -  -  .  -  1.35 

Molars  -  -  -  -  1.50 

These  are  not  stock    crowns,  but  are 
made  to  fit  your  models  and  articulation. 
Try  a  few  for  comparison. 

[Please  mention  American  Dental  Journal] 
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BRIDGES 

Centrals,  Laterals  &  Cuspids      .      $1,00 
Bicuspids  with  cusps  -  -  1.75 

Molars  .  .  -  .  2.00 

Neatly  ground  facings,  well  protected 
with  gold;  soldered  with  ]8  Karat  solder. 

No  extra  charge  for  tipping. 

come  and  see 
Our  New  Home 

ATLAS      DENTAL 
COMPANY 

912  WALLERS  BLDC.  5  S-  WABASH  AVE. 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS. 

[Please  mention  American'Dental'^Journal] 
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ILLUSTRATED 
LECTURES 

By   B.  J.  CIGRAND,  M.  S.,  D  D 

Colleges,  Schools,  Churches,  Clubs,  Organizations,  and  institj  > 
of  Learning  can  make  favorable  arrangements  and  reason 
able  terms  for  any  of  the  following  lectures: 

THESE  LECTURES  HAVE  FROM  100  to  150  COLORED  VIEWS 


Castles  and  Cathedrals  of  Europe 
New  Light  on  Lincoln. 
Colonial  Men  and  Manners. 
Colonial  Romances. 
Colonial  Tragedies. 

ales  prom  Colonial  Taverns. 
Builders  of  Our  Republic 


Colonial  Homes  and  Heroes. 

Women  of  the  Revolution. 

Colonial  Christian  Patriots. 

By  Fire  place  and  Candle  light. 

Sixty  Minutes  in  Paris. 

Sixty  Minutes  in  London. 

Our  History  in  Metal  and  Stone.- 


eo  nollGLrs  For  GO  Minuter 

In    A.nd    Within  3S  Miles  of  CAloago 

Expenses  and  Ten  Dollars  Per  Day  For  Distant  Points, 

These  Rates  Are  Below  Usual  Terms. 

The  following  in  evidence,  paid  by  State  dental  societies: — 

Massachusetts,    Boston.  J  160.00  and  hotel  bills 
New  Jersey,  Asbury  Pk...Sl 25.00  and  expenses 

Iowa,  Des  Moines $125.00   and  expenses 

Illinois,  Springfield $  40.00   and  expenses 

Wisconsin,   Ashland $100.00  and  expenses 


Ten  Denial  Leoiuresr ''' '"''''""''"' 


For 
V  For  Tti6  PuDllG 

UR.  B.  J,  CIGJRA.ND, 

BATA.VIA.,  ILLINOIS. 
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To   the  ^eader^"  oj^  the 

AmericaLi\  DentaLl  JovirnaLl 

Ju^t  a  Little  l^oetry  in   the  Vlaine^t  K.ind  of  Pro^e 

The  individuals  and  firms  represented  in  the  advertising  pages  of 
this  Journal  are  reputable  and  reliable,  and  merit  the  confidence  of 

all  dentiss. 

As  the  sole  editor,  the  sole  publisher,  and  the  sole  proprietor  of 
this  Dental  Periodical,  1  earnestly  seek  to  bring  to  them  financial 

returns. 

They  deserve  this  gratitude,  they  are  making  this  ** Independent 
Journal,'*  and  hence  every  reader  will  be  logically  their  most  loyal 

supporter. 

Whatever  is  good  for  these  advertisers,  is  in  like  ratio,  good  for  the 
editor,  publisher  and  proprietor;  and  herein  rests  your  own  deep 

interest. 

Anything  which   brings  further   financial  backing  to   this  Dental 
Journal  strengthens  its  mission,  and  redounds  to  the  welfare  of  our 

profession. 

Hence  give  your  trade  to  these  people  and  firms  which  are  helping 
to  establish  a  periodical  intended  to  aid  the  art  and  science  we  love. 

Seek    tK)    bring    subscribers    for    **THE    AMERICAN    DENTAL 

JOURNAL"  and  be  eager  to  solicit  others  to  take  advertising  and 

you  will  be  helping  yourself. 

Should  any  of  these  advertisers  fail;  or  show  unwarranted  delin- 
quency in  abiding  by  their  promise  I  will  cheerfully  act  as  your 

attorney. 

When  you  write  to  these  advertisers  say:  **Glad  to  see  you  are  in 
the  AMERICAN  DENTAL  JOURNAL''  and  this  will  please  them 

and  help  ye  editor. 

On  your  request  I  will  send  advertising  rates  and  the  commission  I 
allow.    For  every  subscriber  you  obtain,  retain  twenty-five  cents 

for  your  kindness. 

If  you  have  read  these  lines  and  you  are  not  yet  a  subscriber  or  are 
**indebt"  to  the  editor  please  take  your  pen  and  send  check  or  money 

order  for  a  dollar 

-:-    and  address  the  envelope     -:- 

Dr.    ^Bernard  */.   Ci^rcind 

or   AMERICAN   DENTAL    JOURNAL 

BATAVIA.     ILLINOIS     or    CHICAGO.      ILLINOIS 
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The  Intra-Dental  Band  System  | 

^  By  Dr.  B.  J.  Cigrand  ^ 


The  above  engraving-  illustrates  the  several  uses  of  the  Intra-Den- 
talBand,  a^  given  in  a  clinic  «t  the  Tenth  Anniversary  celebration  of 
the  Odontotrraphic  Society  of  Chicago.  Papers  on  this  method  were  read 
at  the  Tri-Union  Dt^nttil  Meeting  (Maryland,  Washington,  D.  C  ,  and 
Virginia)  at  Baltimore,  June  3,  1898.  Papers  and  clinics  given  at  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa  State  and  Dental  Societies. 

Figs.  A  and  B— Logan  Crown,  with  Intra-Dental  Band. 
?'igs.  C  ann  D— New  crown,  with  band  acting  as  a  post. 
Fig.  E— Richmond  crown,  with  Intra-Dental'  Band. 
Pigs.  F  and  G— New  porc^-Iain  crown,  held  by  Intra-Dental  Band. 
Pig.  H— Badly  decayed  root,  with  Intra-Dental  Band. 
Pig.  I— Guage-mMndrel  and  complemental  bands 
Figs.  J  and  K — New  trephine  for  preparing  and  trimming  roots. 
Figs.  1,  J  and  K— Instruments  for  constructing  Intra  Dental  Band. 
(Patent  applied  for.)    System  complete.  $5.00. 


i!^^ii^ir:^i^'nr^a'5:<t^fr?f>^^i^'»i^fi^^nr5^<i^^  i^fi^^ 
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The  Dental  Summary 


Vol.  XXXII 


The  Magazine  That  Helps 
SEPTEMBER,  1912 


No.  9 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN 


The  Ohio  State  Dental  Society 
The  Michigan  State  Dental  Society 
The  Indiana  State  Dental  Society 
The  Kentucky  State  Dental  Society 
The  Louisiana  State  Dental  Society 
The  West  Virginia  State  Dental  Society 


The  Northern  Ohio  Dental  Society 

The  Northern  Indiana  Dental  Association 

The  Eastern  Indiana  Dental  Society 

The  Southwestern  Michigan  DentalSodety 

Odontoio^lcal  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania 

The  Lake  Erie  Dental  Society 


and  Several  Local  Dectal  Societies 


Editorisd  Office;   12.')5  Neil  Avenue.  Columbus,  Ohio 
L.  P.  Bethel.  M,  D..  D.  D.  S.,  Editor-in-Chief. 


DISTRICT 

District  Namfe  and  Address 

Chicago Dr.  A.  D.  Black.  31  Washington  St. 

Minneapolis Dr,  F.  B.  Kremer,  Masonic  Temple 

St.  Louis.  Dr.  E.  E.  Haverstick,  Boylaand  Maryland 

Kansas  City Dr..Martin  Dewey,  Argyle  Eldg. 

Denver....Dr.  A.  W.  Starbuck,  14th  and  Arapahoe  gt. 

Lc,3  Angeles Dr.  B.  Frank  Gray.  Security  Bldg. 

San  Francisco Dr.  Robert,  Dunn,  323  Geary  St. 

Detroit Dr.  E.  B.  Spalding,  Gas  Office  Bldg. 

Indianapolis Dr.  Carl  D.Lucas, "The  Willoughby" 

Cleveland Dr.  H.  R.  C.  Wilson,  Schofield  Bldg. 


EDITORS 

District  Name  and  Address 

BufJalo Dr.  J.  Wright  Beach 

Pittsburgh Dr.  H.  E.  Friesell,  6120  Center  Ave. 

D.  C Dr.  W.  Warrington  Evans,  Hamilton,  Val 

Louisville Dr.  H.  B.  Tileston,  Equitable  Bldg. 

MemphLs Dr.  D.  M.  Cattel. 

Atlanta,  Dr.  Thos.  P.  Hinman,  4th.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg . 
N.  Orleans.._Dr.  J.  A.  Gorman,  Maison  Blanche  Bldg. 

Richmond Dr.  F.V/.  Stiff,  600  E.  Grace  St. 

New  York  City Dr.  Wm.  C.  Fisher.  373  5lh  Ave. 

Philadelphia.- Dr.  T.  E.  Weeks.  658  North  22d  St . 


Y'^arly  Subscription,  $1.00  In  U.S.    Canada  $1.40 
Foreign,  U.  P.  U.  Countries,  $1.75 


Advertising  Rates  on  Request 


Neither  the  editor  nor  publisher  is  responsible  for  the  views  expressed  by 
authors  in  the  reading  matter  published  by  THE  DENTAL  SUMMARY 


We  take  pleasure  in  welcoming  our  old  friend,  Dr.  Bernard  J. 
Cigrand,  Batavia,  111.,  to  a  seat  on  the  editorial  tripod. 

He  writes  that  he  has  purchased  the  American  Dehtal  Journal  and 
expects  to  conduct  it  as  an  independent  journal,  free  from  all  **  en- 
tangling alliances"  with  trade  or  other  interests,  under  the  following 
declaration  of  principles: 

'  *  Devoted  to  advancing  the  art  and  science  of  dentistry ; 

** Arousing  a  deeper  conception  of  our  duty  to  the  public; 

** Instilling  a  broader  and  more  liberal  professional  spirit; 

** Aiding  in  elevating  the  plane  of  dental  organization; 

*' Supporting  the  State  Boards  in  executing  dental  laws; 

"Lending  assistance  to  worthy  and  ethical  practitioners; 

** Instituting  library  and  college  extension  course; 

"Pointing  the  way  to  entertainment,  recreation  and  rest; 

** Instructing  in  the  science  of  proper  practice  building; 

'* Teaching  the  public  the  art  of  dental  hygiene/' 

"These  be  brave  words,  my    brethren,''  and  The  Dental  Summary 
wishes  Dr.  Cigrand  and  his  enterprise  most  hearty  Godspeed. 
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NORTHWESTERN 

UNIVERSITY  DENTAL 

SCHOOL 

Offers  exceptional  advantages  to  young  men  and  women  for  the 
study  of  dentistry. 

The  Faculty  is  composed  of  a  large  staff  of  experienced 
teachers  with  DR.  G.  V.  BLACK  as  the  Dean. 

The  equipment  and  apparatus  of  the  School  are  especially 
designed  for  the  successful  teaching  of  modern  dentistry.  Its 
large  clinic  rooms  for  operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry  are  un- 
equalled anywhere. 

The  school  year  covers  thirty-two  weeks  of  six  days  in 
each,  of  actual  teaching.     Session  begins  October  7,  1913. 

For  interesting  new  book  of  courses,  address 

DR.  C.  R.  E.  KOCH,   Secretary, 
Northwestern  University  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 

Cable  Address,     NUDS     Chicago. 
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MADE  IN  THE  LABOKATORIES  OF 

-E.  R.  S.  BREWSTER- 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOISTU.  S.  A.  ^ 

Brewster's  Gold  Refining  Plant 

is  fully  equipped  for  the  prompt  refining-  of  all  scrap  pold. 
filings,   grindings   and   polishings,   etc. 

Highest  prices  given  for  scrap  gold  and  platinum. 

Sold  under  an  ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE 

Brewster's  Original  Inlay  Wax 


Brewsters  Original  InlayWax 

n 


IRABS  nt  THB  ULBOKATOMSS  Or 

£.  R.  S.  BREWSTER 

•CANVyACTVRBK  Or  DBKTAX  QOLD  AXD  BrSCIAtlXBt 
OiieMo.  UUaoU.  U.  S.  A. 


^ 


rs~ 


has  the  following  characteristics: 

It    has    perfect    carving    properties    when    sufficiently 
heated. 

It  is  not  aftected  by  the  heat  of  the  mouth. 

It   does   not   change  form   or  warp   when   being  with- 
drawn from  the  mouth  after  cooling. 
.  It  leaves  absolutely  no  residue  whatever  after  burning, 

and  _/ n    \_ 

It  is  a  dark  color.  [tradi f/>ff  1^?^^ 

Price  Per  Box,  75c. 

Brewster's  Original  Stieky  Wax 


Bre  wsters  Original  Sticky W« 


K.  R.  S.  BREWSTBH 

MAMOTACTtntm  or  monrAi.  «*IJ»  jm»  si 
GUMt*»  llttMta.U.S.A. 


This  Wax  is  the  strongest  made.  You  can  make  the 
following  test  for  yourself: 

Take  an  old  model  (hard  and  dry),  break  it,  then  mend 
with  this  Wax  (making  the  Wax  very  hot).  Make  a  thin 
joint,  using  little  Wax.  Cool  for  a  minute,  and  then  try 
and  break  the  model.    It  cannot  be  done. 

Another  advantage  in  this  Wax  is  its  quick  setting;  it 
hardens  very  rapidly.  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 
Price  Per  Box,  SOc. 
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Do  You 

wish  your  diploma  recogniz- 
ed in  all  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  ? 


If  So 


send  one  dollar  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  AMERI- 
CAN DENTAL  JOURNAL. 
This  periodical  is  fighting 
your  battle. 


DR.  B.  J.  CIGRAND,  Editor 

BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS 


PUBLICATIONS. 

"History  op  American  Flag  and  Seal." 

By  Dr.  B.  J.  Cigrand.  600  pages,  300  illustrations.  This 
volume  contains  the  authentic  history  of  our  flag  and  the  great 
seal. 

**It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  patriotic  and  reading 
American.'' — Grover  Cleveland. 

"It  is  a  most  valuable  work." — John  Hay,  ex- Secretary  of 
State. 

"The  volume  is  highly  interesting." — B.  J-  Lossing,  Histo- 
rian. 

"Intensely  interesting  to  every  American  citizen." — Richard 
Olney,  ex- Secretary  of  State- 

Five  Secretaries  of  State  and  three  Presidents  have  con- 
tributed matter. 

Fourth  edition  now  ready.  Regular  price,  $8;  to  dentists,  $5. 
"The  History  op  Medicine." 

Illustrated  syllabus.     By  Bernard  J.  Cigrand. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  and  ready-reference  book  of  the 
progress  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  shows  the  foundation 
stones  of  dentistry. 

It  treats  of  the  evolution  of  the  art  and  science  of  the  pro- 
fessions from  the  most  remote  antiquity  to  the  present  progres- 
sive epoch. 

Medical  colleges,  dental  schools  and  public  libraries  have 
found  it  a  valuable  index  and  reference  book. 

"Lower  Third  op  the  Face." 
Illustrated  and  diagramatic.    By  Bernard  J.  Cigrand,  B.S., 
D.D.S. 

Second  edition.     Price,  in  cloth,  $3. 
This  work  treats  of  the  art  side  of  dentistry 


THE,  NEW 


^noyoiopedia  hmnmi 

Tweiiiy-iwo  Maonlllcent  Volumes 

Greatest  Work  Ever  Pudllslied 

Gosi  One  Million  Dollars  to  Produoe 


Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred  Writers  and  Editors 
Arranged  This  Reference  Library. 


Thousands  of  Color  Plates  and  Halftones — Experts  and  Authorities  in 
Art,  Science,  Industry,  Commerce  and  the  Professions,  Teach 
You  Every  Phase  of  Human  Progress,  be  that  of  Re- 
search, Discovery  or  Invention. 


Dr.  Edward  6-  Kirk.  iHl-  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Edited  All  Matters 
Pertalnina  to  Dentistry 

Dr-  Bernard  J.  Glarand.  M-  S-,  D.  DS .  Goni  ributed  the  Material 
Relating  lo  flmerican  Heraldru  and  Sumbollsm 


Eighty-Seven  Dentists  Have  Bought  the  Work 
Direct  From  Me,   and  on    monthly   pay- 
ments,  saving  themselves  25  per 
cent  of  the  original  cost. 


If  you  are  intending  to  get  this  great  work 

write  to 

Dr.  5.  J.  GIGRftND,  BOVIfl,   ILLINOIS. 


